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the physical endurance of the RAF fighter pilots. The many rumors
that (he latter were approaching the limits of their strength are only
too well supported by the nature of the campaign, the great Ger-
man superiority in numbers, and the severe strain of operating a
fighter. The high training of the RAF fighter pilots was of course
a chief British asset; and while the manufacture of machines can be
hastened, such training cannot. Throughout military history the
providing of replacements who will not too greatly bring down the
quality of a military elite has always been most difficult. In the pres-
ent case, since the Germans went all out for about two months, the
British fighters had to follow suit. Further, the training of British
air replacements was handicapped because their small island had
no areas out of reach of possible hostile action.

On the other hand, the Germans, although they could replace
pilots more easily than the British, cannot have found replacement
wholly easy. While the average training of their pilots was perhaps
not so long as in the RAF, still the Luftwaffe was a high-quality
force in which the training of acceptable replacements took time.
Also, the moral strain upon assailants who must accept heavy losses
at the hands of defenders who as yet show no sign of weakening is
extremely severe. No matter how brave they may be, there is a limit
to moral endurance as there is to physical endurance. The combined
physical and moral strain of mechanized combat either in the air or
on the ground, together with the rapid wastage of machines, led the
present writer in Can We Limit War?, published in 1984, to note
that neither tank nor air forces are well adapted to persistent at-
tacks pushed home regardless of loss. Insofar as a single instance
can support a general principle, the German decision to halt bears
out that conclusion.

Around October 6 the German Highest Command may wed have
said to its air commanders: "You tell us that the RAF fighter pilots
must be physically worn out, so that if you are allowed to continue
you may stfll get a decision. You yourselves, however, have already
found it desirable to change your methods and objectives so often
that we begin to doubt whether, even if you continue to go all out
you can finish what you have begun. You admit that the hitherto
admirable morale of your pilots is beginning to weaken, and no
wonder. If the best infantay unit that ever was had suffered such
losses as you report, that unit would have been worthless until after